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to house painting (it had long been employed in industrial production,
e.g., in the painting of automobiles) was fought by the various local
painters' unions throughout the United States; and use of the airbrush
was finally sanctioned in most instances only on condition that the painter
be paid for work accomplished at hand-brush rates. Until these agree-
ments break down, there is little advantage to the employer in adoptin^
the highly efficient airbrush. Because of union regulations metal lathe
must in most instances be applied by lathers who are trained in the use
of wood lathe and resentful of the new material and who must be paid
at the labor cost of wood-lathe application. In these and thousands of
other ways worker organizations have discouraged technological devel-
opment and full exploitation of existing techniques.

Employers, too, tend to build up a vested interest in a given technique
and then to become resistant to all innovations. Employer resistance has
at times arisen from an unwillingness to write off the book value of a
plant that has become outmoded by technological developments. In Eng-
land, where the factory system was earliest and most fully developed,
the retarding effects of heavy investment in antiquated plants and equip-
ments has, perhaps, been most severe. One of the technological advan-
tages that the United States has had over England and other European
countries is that it began to industrialize later, with the consequence that
investment in the early techniques was not so great. Before much had
been done in the way of building barge canals in the United States, for
example, the railroad was developed. Our cities, too, although they are
already antiquated in many respects, are built in accordance with and
appropriate to much more modern techniques than are the ancient cities
of England and the Continent. The United States has to some extent
shared with Germany the industrial advantages of becoming industrialized
at a comparatively late stage in the development of modern technology.
Thus it was that at the outbreak of the recent war Germany had an
industrial plant much more modern and efficient than that of any other
European nation and than that of England. And the American tendency,
which reflects the pioneering character of American society, to jerry-
build cities, roads, and even industrial plants has given the United States
an advantage that no other nation shares. Americans have tended to
look upon most construction as a temporary expedient, not something
to endure for all eternity; and they have therefore been more inclined
than the English or other Europeans to scrap industrial and other equip-
ments when those equipments become outmoded by technological de-
velopments.

The deadening hand of outmoded industrial equipment is equaled if
not exceeded by the technologically retarding influence of ingrown
business organization, a factor that has been fully as important in